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My topic this evening is a world problem, as tremendous in 
its proportions, as profound in its far-reaching consequences, 
as the stupendous struggle now raging between Soviet Russia 
and the free world. It is the problem of the world’s far-flung 
underdeveloped areas. It affects directly the question of world 
peace or war in the twenty-first century. Upon its successful 
solution hangs the further advance of civilization. 


I 


Just what is this problem ? 

It is the perilous situation resulting today in large parts of 
Asia and in most of Africa from the conjunction of three poison- 
breeding factors: | 

First. A condition of appalling human need. It is not that 
the peoples in large parts of Asia and Africa lack merely the 
good things of life. They are born into a lifelong struggle against 
desperate hunger, against disease that saps their strength, 
against ignorance and illiteracy that shuts out hope. Living 
standards in most of Asia and Africa are the lowest in the 
world. In many sections, life expectancy at birth is only 32 
years. One out of every three babies dies before reaching its 
first birthday. Those suffering from malaria in Asia today equal 
the total population of the Western Hemisphere — and every 
year three million of these sufferers die. Tuberculosis, malaria, 
and yaws are rampant. All are controllable diseases. Monstrous 
illiteracy bars the door to spiritual or technological advance. 
More people in Asia and Africa are unable to read a word 
from a printed book or direction than inhabit the whole of 
Europe and of the United States. 

Second. Embittering memories of cruel racial discrimination 
and exploitation which accompanied much of nineteenth-century 
colonialism. These have left livid sears. Racial inferiority com- 
plexes have been generated; and these today offer serious hin- 
draneces to Western attempts to build bulwarks for freedom. 
The poison of racial hatred has bred among many people in Asia 
and Africa profound distrust, and in some cases fear, of all 
white peoples. 


*Communication presented before the Academy at its meeting on 
April 9, 1952. 
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Third. Surging forces of nationalism. Earlier conditions 
which made for isolation of underdeveloped peoples have been 
largely swept away by modern commerce, the radio and world- 
scale military activities. In consequence, Asia and Africa to- 
day, emerging from the primitive conditions which have locked 
them in for centuries, are being confronted with twentieth- 
century problems which they searcely understand and for which 
they are quite unprepared. The result is the high explosive of 
nationalism. Even nations which have recently achieved inde- 
pendent statehood are often rabidly nationalistic. Many of these 
peoples, freed from the fetters of colonialism and awakening to 
the world around them, are beginning to feel the striking dis- 
parity between the peoples of the Western world, in their eyes 
luxuriating in plenty, and themselves, lacking even the bare 
essentials of existence. At the same time, they, like the populace 
of France in 1789, are tasting new-found power. For, how- 
ever successfully it may be curbed for a time by political in- 
stitutions or popular ignorance, power ultimately rests in the 
hands of the people. Millions of men and women living in the 
underdeveloped areas of Asia and Africa, more and more in- 
sistently are asking why they should live as the disinherited 
people of the world. 

It is the conjunction of these three interrelated factors — 
desperate human need, the feeling of resentment bred by long 
years of cruel racial discrimination, and an explosive, new- 
found nationalism — that constitutes the problem of underde- 
veloped peoples in Asia and Africa. Here is a problem which 
must be comprehended and met today if we are to have world 
peace in the twenty-first century. Even if the Soviet state col- 
lapsed tomorrow, there could be no assurance of world peace 
until this problem is mastered. For peace depends inescapably 
upon human freedom; and in the face of desperate hunger and 
need, of deep-rooted racial hatreds, of the sudden acquisition 
of power by peoples quite unprepared for its responsibilities, 
there can be no genuine freedom. 


II 


Significant surface tide-rips now and again reveal these strong, 
deep-moving currents at work. At Paris last November and 
December in the General Assembly, one felt their power in the 
debates of the Fourth Committee, where the representatives of 
some sixty nations deal with problems of trusteeship and de- 
pendent peoples. Of these sixty nations, eight administer the ter- 
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ritories of dependent peoples and are responsible for their goy- 
ernance. Some fifty do not carry such responsibility, although 
within the borders of many of them live primitive peoples whose 
life is much the same as that of peoples in non-self-governing 
areas. Consequently, in the Fourth Committee, in spite of sup- 
port from some non-administering delegations, the eight ad- 
ministering powers can be hopelessly outvoted. 

The issues underlying the current Fourth Committee debates 
are basic. Certain peoples, isolated from the busy pathways of 
mankind, are today underdeveloped and lack the modern re- 
sources, the training and the experience to govern themselves 
competently or to defend themselves against possible attack by 
aggressor states. 

Leading Western nations during past centuries with or with- 
out right have entered the territories of many of these peoples 
and successfully exercised control and government over them. 
Under the system of national sovereignty as developed in in- 
ternational law they consider today their right to control these 
people and to exercise sovereignty over them legally and con- 
stitutionally unassailable. 

But during the last hundred years throughout the world has 
come an awakening social consciousness and a deepening sense 
of the sanctity of those human rights which must lie at the 
foundation of every lasting world order. As a result men and 
women everywhere today are questioning the right of one people 
to govern and control another against the latter’s consent; and 
the challenge is being pressed not only by dependent peoples 
but also by many other nations which themselves possess no 
colonial territories. However strongly entrenched in law and 
in constitutional theory may be the colonial powers’ right to 
rule an alien people, there is a growing popular tendency to- 
day to shift the issue from constitutional to moral considera- 
tions. The resulting pressures are intensified by old resentments 
against nineteenth-century colonialism. 

The march towards political independence within recent years 
has been assuming dramatic proportions. Moved by a complex of 
motives and forces, hastened by the pressures of world opinion, 
the great colonial powers today in numerous instances are giv- 
ing up former possessions or putting a time-limit on the con- 
tinuance of their rule. Since the Second World War some 500 
million people — a fifth of the entire population of the world — 
have won political independence. 

But with independence come new problems; and genuine 
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freedom is not to be had until a way can be found to solve them. 

Examples abound. Libya as a result of the vote of the General 
Assembly in 1949 has now become a ‘‘united, independent and 
sovereign State,’’ and the occupying powers, Great Britain and 
France, have transferred all their governmental powers to the 
new Libyan Government as from December 24, 1951. Free and 
democratic national elections have already been held there and 
a new constitution has been inaugurated. 

But independence carries with it inescapable responsibilities. 
Defense involves large outlays of money; so do necessary build- 
ings and public works. So do adequate educational programs 
and public health measures. So do schools and hospitals and 
training institutions for indigenous school teachers and doctors 
and nurses. Thus far the necessary revenues have for the most 
part come out of the treasuries of Great Britain and of France, 
the administering powers. Libya itself lacks sufficient revenues. 
The United Nations budget is not large enough to support the 
necessary expenditures. For the time being, Great Britain and 
France have promised to make good the deficits in the Libyan 
budget. During the current year the United Nations is advanc- 
ing to Libya over a million dollars in technical assistance. Simi- 
larly, the United States is advancing about $1,500,000 in tech- 
nical assistance. But the question still remains: how will the 
Libyan people in the long run meet the necessary costs of eco- 
nomic and social and educational advancement? From where 
will the money come? | 

Or take another example. The people of the former Italian 
colony of Somaliland in 1950 were placed under Italian adminis- 
tration in accordance with the vote of the General Assembly in 
1949 and were promised their political independence at the end 
of ten years. The civil expenditures in Somaliland for the past 
year were almost double the amount of receipts derived from 
the Territory itself. Local receipts totalled $4,616,850, while 
civil expenditures amounted to $8,463,140. The difference is 
made up by a direct contribution from the Administering Au- 
thority. The Government of Italy also assumed all obligations 
relating to the Security Corps. Also, it is worth noting that 
about 75 per cent of the direct and indirect taxes in Somaliland 
are paid by Italians. 

Experts express doubt whether Somaliland can ever be a 
viable state, with a high or even moderate level of government 
services. They question whether the country possesses sufficient 
natural resources or possibility of industrial development ever 
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to produce the revenues necessary for an adequately governed 
self-sufficient state. In 1960, Italy, the administering power, 
steps out. What then? 

Problems such as these face us today in many similar areas. 
Men and women are questioning the right of any nation to 
govern an alien people against their will. But the maintenance 
of independence and the development of economic and industrial 
resources cost money and require trained personnel. Where are 
they to come from? Surely the answer is not simple abandon- 
ment. Underdeveloped peoples cannot be left to live on in ignor- 
ance and want. Human progress imperatively demands that 
they be given a helping hand. In many of the underdeveloped 
areas in Asia and Africa man has today perhaps his last oppor- 
tunity to meet these extended problems with humane and Chris- 
tian solutions. If he fails, can he be surprised if communism 
moves in? 

Underlying the debates in the Fourth Committee is the effort 
on the part of many of the non-administering powers to widen 
the scope of international accountability for the government of 
dependent peoples beyond the point specifically agreed to by 
the eight administering powers in 1945 when the Charter was 
written and the international trusteeship system set up. How 
far can a system of international accountability for the gov- 
ernment of dependent peoples be pushed? In other words, have 
the representatives of the 60 nations which are members of the 
United Nations the power to require the administering states 
to adopt such specific policies in the government of their de- 
pendent peoples as the Fourth Committee may decide upon by 
a majority vote? 

The contest takes many different forms. Last November in 
the opening days of the session, the Fourth Committee voted to 
grant hearings to representatives of the Ewe people, dwelling 
within the trust territories of French and British Togoland in 
West Africa. Since these representatives were invited to pre- 
sent their views in a controversy involving an international 
trust territory, there seemed little question as to the Fourth 
Committee’s competence to grant the hearings. In fact, the 
United Kingdom representative at the very outset spoke in favor 
of the invitation. This, however, was followed by a resolution 
similarly to grant a hearing to chiefs of the Herero, Nama, and 
Damara tribes dwelling in South West Africa. South West 
Africa is not a trust territory but a mandated territory set up 
by the League of Nations under the administration of the South 
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African Union. The representative of the Union Government 
strongly protested that since South West Africa is not a trust 
territory, such a resolution would be an unconstitutional inter- 
vention in their domestic affairs and thus a violation of their 
Charter rights. Others took a contrary view. Upon the passing 
of the vote the Union delegation promptly withdrew from the 
Fourth Committee and boycotted its further proceedings. 

There followed severe criticism by the representative of 
Guatemala upon British rule in British Honduras; and this in 
turn was followed by critical references by Greece to British 
rule in Cyprus and by Yemen to British administration in Aden. 
After a strong British protest there followed an attempt on the 
part of the Arab group to question French rule in Morocco. 
French Morocco is neither a trust territory nor under mandate. 
The representative of Iraq charged that the ‘‘lamentable posi- 
tion of Morocco’’ was basically due to the policy of colonialism 
pursued by France there. Every manifestation of nationalism, 
he asserted, was being harshly and sternly suppressed. The 
French representative, protesting the illegality of the proceed- 
ing, and asserting that he could not continue to take part in a 
debate which was wholly unconstitutional, walked out of the 
Committee. 

In debating the legality of the proceedings most of the non- 
administering poWers took the position that the Fourth Com- 
mittee was entirely competent to discuss political matters and 
political aspects not only in trust territories but in all non-self- 
governing territories as well, and a resolution to that effect was 
introduced. Running through many minds was the position 
strongly taken by certain non-administering powers the preced- 
ing year, that the Fourth Committee is competent by its vote 
to determine the specific policies which ‘‘the administering au- 
thorities are under a clear obligation to implement.’’ Dark 
clouds began to gather over the Fourth Committee. 

In the end, however, the Iraq representative agreed not to 
press the matter to a vote, and the French representative re- 
turned to the Fourth Committee. But none of us could fail to 
realize the deep-seated cleavages becoming manifest. Intense 
emotions had been aroused; far-reaching issues were at stake. 

One must not over-magnify the seriousness of these incidents 
of last November. On the other hand, every flier must know the 
air currents upon which he depends. Storm signals are appear- 
ing in many quarters. It is not wise to ignore them. Failure to 
recognize and meet the problem of underdeveloped peoples in 
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Asia and Africa can seriously injure the machinery of the 
United Nations, might seriously impair our chances for world 
peace in the years to come. 


III 


We must not become confused in our thinking. The problem 
of underdeveloped areas is not altogether the same as that of 
dependent peoples. Many dependent peoples, such for instance 
as those of Bermuda or Malta or Hawaii, possess a comparatively 
high degree of development, but prefer or need the continuing 
protection and assistance of a Great Power; whereas, on the 
other hand, some peoples, such as those in Libya, now possess 
political independence but remain as yet for the most part un- 
derdeveloped. Nevertheless, these two problems of underdevelop- 
ment and political dependency are intimately interrelated; in 
many areas of Asia and Africa they directly coincide. Both 
reach deep into the heart of the problem of world peace. 

World peace, as all of us know, ean be built only upon human 
freedom. Yet today some 200,000,000 people are non-self-gov- 
erning. What is the solution? 

The easy but superficial answer is prompt independence for 
all. This is the answer which the Soviets beguilingly espoused 
at San Francisco when the United Nations Charter was being 
framed in 1945. It is an answer that has instant emotional ap- 
peal to almost everyone. It wins support in every General As- 
sembly — particularly among the Latin American groups and 
those Middle Eastern states which have achieved their inde- 
pendence after long years of struggle. 

We of America, perhaps more than any other people, believe 
that freedom is the rock upon which all human progress must 
be built. Without it there can be no democracy, no stable world 
peace. 

Under its Charter, the United Nations is consecrated to the 
task of assisting all non-self-governing peoples in their pro- - 
gressive development towards independence or self-government. 
This is the deep purpose of every people outside of the Soviet 
ring. 

Sinee the setting up of the United Nations, as has already 
been pointed out, some 500 millions of people have acquired 
political independence. Seven new nations of Asia — India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, the Philippines, the Republic of Ko- 
rea, and Indonesia — have come into existence. To these must be 
added Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel in the Middle East; 
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and in Afriea, Libya, which was given independence last De- 
eember. Somaliland, Napal, the new states of Indo-China, and 
others loom on the horizon. 

But what so many people fail to understand is that political 
independence is not synonymous with human freedom. In 1783 
the wresting of American independence from the British Crown 
was only the first step toward freedom. As a next step it took 
a constitutional bill of rights to guarantee freedom of speech 
and of the press, freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, 
freedom from illegal process. Thereafter it took the people of 
the independent nation many years of sustained effort to 
build the social and cultural foundations necessary to estab- 
lish American freedom and make it reasonably secure. Indeed, 
we are still in the building process. As we move forward we 
continually gain new vision and new goals. 

Genuine freedom cannot be achieved by mere political grant 
or military victory. It comes only as adequate foundations — 
political, economic, social, and educational — can be prepared 
for it. 

In Somaliland, for instance, unless the people can through 
actual experience and training learn what majority rule by 
secret ballot means and accept the responsibilities that must go 
with democracy, unless the local revenues can be increased 
through rapid agricultural or industrial development to pay 
for sorely needed schools and teachers and hospitals and doc- 
tors, there will be no genuine individual human freedom there 
ten years from now. 

Political independence is a notable step along the way. But 
surely it is only a step, and in no sense the goal itself. Peoples 
ean be as effectively manacled by economic and social forms 
of servitude as by political oppression. In other words, among 
the peoples living in many primitive parts of Asia and Africa 
the real problems go far deeper than political status. In such 
areas genuine solutions can come only through slow processes 
of education and training in the fundamentals upon which suc- 
cessful self-government must be built. 

When the United States undertook the administration of the 
Philippine Islands in 1898, in spite of insistent Filipino de- 
mands, we did not give them independence for almost half a 
century. Instead we sent among them armies of school teachers 
and doctors and road builders. We helped them to learn what 
democracy means in action and we gave them practical experi- 
ence in the exasperating art of self-government. 
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The grant of premature political independence without ade- 
quate economic and social preparation for it can bring to a 
people untold harm. Indigenous leaders, unrestrained by the 
civic standards that come with widespread education, can ex- 
ploit their compatriots as ruthlessly as aliens or even more so. 
Neither can the cause of international peace be served by giving 
full independence to a people unable to defend themselves. 
Large parts of Asia and Africa today possess immense natural 
resources and offer exceedingly valuable strategic bases, but are 
inhabited by peoples quite unable to hold their own against law- 
less aggressors armed with twentieth-century weapons. 

Our course is clear. If we are to have lasting peace, we must 
stimulate and help the peoples in all underdeveloped areas, self- 
governing as well as non-self-governing, to construct the kind 
of economic and social and educational foundations necessary to 
prepare them for maintaining their political freedom and to 
qualify them for increasing self-government. 

In this great task the United Nations is now engaged on a 
broad front through its principal organs and specialized agencies. 
These, for example, are the precise objectives of the Trustee- 
ship Council for the trust territories of Africa and the Pacific. 
And it is along these lines in fact that significant and promising 
advances are actually being achieved today. 


IV 


Of the six principal United Nations organs it is the Trustee- 
ship Council which devotes its attention most directly to the 
struggle for human freedom in areas not yet prepared for full 
political independence. 

Today eleven trust territories—seven in Africa and four in 
the Pacific — have been placed under the international trustee- 
ship system. They embrace a population of some 18,000,000 
people. It is true that only about a tenth of the non-self-gov- 
erning peoples of the world live within the confines of trust 
territories. Nevertheless, among them the Trusteeship Council 
has a unique opportunity to point the pathway which leads to 
freedom for all. 

I wish there were time to tell you something of the adventures 
of the Trusteeship Council along these pathways. I think of 
the people living in the trust territory of Western Samoa and 
of how in 1947 their chiefs and leaders sent a petition to the 
Trusteeship Council asking for self-government. In response 
the Trusteeship Council promptly sent a Mission to Samoa, com- 
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posed of a Belgian, a Chilean, and myself. Assisting us were a 
Norwegian, a Frenchman, and a Brazilian, members of the Sec- 
retariat. We spent the summer in Samoa, studying the prob- 
lem at first hand, visiting the Samoan villages, talking with the 
people. The Mission reached unanimous conclusions. We rec- 
ommended that immediate steps be taken to give Samoans a 
substantially greater measure of self-government. ‘‘Even a 
limited degree of self-government,’’ declared our Report, ‘‘in- 
volves risks which are not underestimated by the Mission. But 
these risks must be taken. Training in self-government can 
come only through actual experience, sometimes costly.’’ We 
recommended among other things that a Government of West- 
ern Samoa should be established and that legislative power 
should be placed in the hands of a local legislature. We also 
recommended that Samoans should have an absolute majority 
in the legislature. Before the year was out the New Zealand 
Parliament had given to the Samoans a new government em- 
bodying substantially every one of our Mission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

It takes a visit to a trust territory to see what trusteeship 
really means. An inspection trip took me not long ago to the 
former Japanese islands of the Pacific, now a trust territory 
under U. S. administration. I went out questioning. I came 
back impressed. 

During the period of the Japanese mandate, the peoples of 
the Islands had been given no training, no hope. War had hit 
the Islands hard. During my visit, I found that within the 
two and a half years since the United States had assumed its 
trusteeship responsibilities more than one hundred local munici- 
palities had been organized to give the inhabitants training in 
the ways of democratic government. Approximately 80 per cent 
of the Islanders of voting age at present enjoy some form of 
suffrage. Almost every inhabited island today has its elemen- 
tary schools. More than 90 per cent of the children of school 
age are enrolled in local schools. Indigenous teachers are being 
taught in an effective training school at Truk, where once the 
Japanese were building their war machine. Disease has been 
drastically reduced. Malnutrition has been virtually eliminated. 
Indigenous medical assistants, dentists, and nurses, trained at 
Guam or at Suva, are carrying their ministrations throughout 
the Islands. 

Americans are winning a place in the hearts of the Pacific 
Islanders. Last year came a petition to the United Nations 
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from Saipan, one of the Pacific Islands. ‘‘It is our fervent hope,’’ 
reads the petition, ‘‘that all of the islands in the Northern 
Marianas be incorporated into the United States of America, 
either as a possession or as a territory, preferably as a territory.’’ 
To their great disappointment the petition was not granted. 

Throughout the trust territories, the inhabitants are learn- 
ing in the crucible of experience what self-government and free- 
dom really mean. 

‘‘But why force upon peoples who through the centuries have 
developed their own cultures and found happiness in them, a 
twentieth-century culture which they neither understand nor 
want?’’ many will ask. ‘‘Would it not make for the happiness 
of all to leave them unmolested in their own ways of life?’’ 

The answer is that we have no choice in the matter. No one 
ean stay the hand of advancing cultures — least of all in an 
age when insistent commercial and military demands have knit 
all peoples into an inescapable unity. Western Samoa during 
the whole of the second half of the nineteenth century struggled 
unyieldingly to preserve its indigenous culture and its isola- 
tion from Western civilization. It was of no avail. Other at- 
tempts all tell the same story. In our present shrunken twentieth- 
eentury world no people can successfully isolate their indige- 
nous culture behind a Chinese Wall. Each people has inealeula- 
ble contributions to be given to humanity. Our twentieth-cen- 
tury life demands that every people make its peculiar contribu- 
tions and that we together share our differing cultures. 


Once we know the direction in which to work, we must not 
be dismayed by the magnitude of the task. The exciting fact 
is that today this problem of underdeveloped areas is being 
intelligently attacked as never before. The attack is on an in- 
ternational scale, in the main by the United Nations, but also 
by the coordinated efforts of individual states. 

Food is one of the paramount issues. As Josue de Castro has 
aptly said: ‘‘Only by raising the buying power and consuming 
eapacity of the undernourished two-thirds of the world can the 
other third survive and prosper. Isolationism can be as danger- 
ous in the matter of food consumption as in the realm of war 
and polities.’’ 

The UN Food and Agricultural Organization (FAQ) is labor- 
ing manfully to increase food supplies throughout the world. It 
is showing many peoples the superiority of the plow to the hoe, 
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of modern scientific agriculture to archaic methods of tilling 
the fields. Even so, progress is slow. Two months ago I was 
watching Arabs plowing their fields in Northern Morocco. The 
plows consisted of the twisted branches of trees. Iron plows 
were beyond the workers’ reach. 

Power development, flood control, irrigation projects cost 
money and cannot be put through without capital from the out- 
side. In the past fiscal year (1951), the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development made twenty-one loans 
for development projects in eleven countries totalling nearly 
300 million dollars. 

For the first year of an expanded program of technical assist- 
ance and economic development, 54 governments pledged to the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Board over 20 million dol- 
lars. Nearly 19 million dollars has been pledged so far for the 
1952 program. Up to June 30, 1951, more than five hundred 
requests had been received from 64 countries and territories. 
At that date 252 projects had been initiated or approved through 
agreements with 45 countries providing for 741 experts and 
551 fellowships. From further agreements then under negotia- 
tion projects requiring the services of 674 experts and 590 fel- 
lowships were expected to result. 

Separate nations are also engaging in this considerable effort. 
The United States total program of technical assistance ex- 
cluding its contribution to the United Nations amounts to more 
than 200 million dollars. This is part of the appropriation of 
1,440 million dollars voted by Congress last October 31 for 
economic and technical cooperation. The United Kingdom in 
1945 passed the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, setting 
aside 120 million pounds to promote the development and wel- 
fare of the colonies. Other administering powers are pushing 
forward in similar developments. 

Difficulties abound. Economic assistance programs cannot be 
rammed down the throats of undesiring recipients. At least 
one non-communist country has refused the offer of American 
technical assistance because of their fear or misunderstanding 
of our motives. Also, innovations may arouse the opposition 
of tribal chiefs or the holders of vested rights. Then, again, 
old-time subsistence economies, easy-going and never exacting, 
are often of greater appeal than increased revenues. Progress 
as conceived of in our Western cultures is not coveted by every 
people, particularly if it involves the abandonment of ancestral 
ways of life. 
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The building of economic foundations for freedom clearly in- 
volves more than handing out in backward areas dollars or 
pounds or frances for expenditure. Like all effective work for 
human progress it requires a deep understanding of the people 
concerned, tempered with infinite patience and wisdom. It will 
not succeed unless wrought with an abiding faith in the dignity 
and worth of every personality, regardless of the color of his 
skin or his unfamiliarity with formal education. We have still a 
long, long way to go. Nevertheless, economic progress is being 
achieved — more rapidly it would seem and on a more extended 
scale than ever before in human history. 

Adequate social foundations are as necessary as economic ones. 
In the space of less than three years the United Nations has 
secured the adoption of a Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. This is not a treaty, not a law, but a definition of goals. 
But it has already had an important impact upon the thinking 
of mankind. The Treaty on Genocide, now ratified by 35 na- 
tions, is an attempt to outlaw the practice of mass extermina- 
tion of peoples. 

Basic among social problems is, of course, that of disease. 
Sick men cannot till their lands. In this field another United 
Nations agency, the World Health Organization (WHO), is 
mobilizing attack upon an international scale. The Trusteeship 
Council is also constantly at work, pioneering in the trust ter- 
ritories in the field of social problems. For instance, in a re- 
eent report covering the trust territory of Tanganyika, the 
former German colony of East Africa, the following problems 
are listed as having come under the Council’s consideration: 
social welfare and security, population pressure and movement, 
standard of living, housing, child marriage, immigration, gen- 
eral labor conditions, wage rates, trade unions, labor disputes, 
labor conventions and legislation, cooperative societies, medical 
services, hospitals, dispensaries, clinics, and prisons. 

In this field perhaps the most profound and baffling problem 
of all is racial discrimination. One thing we know. Brazen 
racial discrimination undermines the position of the white man 
in the world community. Change will come; and it is greatly 
to the interest of the white race to help to guide rather than to 
impede that change. In a number of areas the problem is being 
solved — and successfully solved — along the lines pointed out 
by courageous missionaries for many years. They call it the 
pathway of human brotherhood. The peoples of the United Na- 
tions at the very outset of the Charter pledge themselves to a 
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‘‘faith in fundamental human rights’’, and ‘‘in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and small.’’ 

As a matter of fact, experience over many years has shown 
that when colonial administration is based upon the exploita- 
tion of human beings, it has bred only difficulties and well-nigh 
insuperable problems. On the other hand, when colonial ad- 
ministration has come to be based upon the conception of shar- 
ing common problems and common fortunes, stable and reason- 
ably satisfactory solutions have generally been reached. One 
thinks of New Zealanders and Maoris, of Americans and Fili- 
pinos. Wise colonial administration recognizes the oneness of 
the human race. 

Another and perhaps the most necessary foundation for hu- 
man freedom, particularly among primitive and tribal peoples, 
lies in the field of education. ‘‘If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free,’’ wrote Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘it expects what never was 
and never will be.’’ In Asia, Africa, and the South Pacific, 
many peoples still lack any comprehension of what human 
progress outside their own static cultures means. 

In the weird Cargo Cult of the South Pacific, one gains a 
elimpse of the thought-processes of the primitive mind. Among 
these peoples runs an unquestioning belief in magic, in the 
power of the fetish, in unholy spells. Struck with the utterly 
inexplicable power of foreigners to produce as from the skies 
inexhaustible supplies of ships and guns and food and kerosene 
stoves and machine monsters of indescribable power, certain 
South Pacific peoples under the spell of the Cargo Cult, per- 
haps touched by a misunderstood conception of sacrifice gained 
from Christian missions, will take it upon themselves with sud- 
den decision to destroy everything they possess — to tear down 
their houses, burn their pathetic belongings, chop down their 
trees and root up their gardens, in a fine gesture of faith and 
hope that their gods or ancestors will thus be induced to send 
to them, too, even as to the foreigners, miraculous machines and 
a wealth of food. 

As a general rule in underdeveloped areas there is an intense 
eagerness for modern schooling rather than resistance to it. In 
most such areas it is far easier to get children to come to school 
than to provide sufficient schools and sufficient trained teachers 
to teach them. One cannot plan an educational program based 
upon the use of foreign teachers for a population running into 
millions or even tens of millions. Manifestly there are not 
enough foreign teachers to be had. Adequate training schools 
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where indigenous teachers can be trained constitute the key- 
stone of any effective program for widespread education. Into 
these must be gathered the most promising boys and girls of 
the territory. This all takes time and costs large outlays of 
money. 

There is also the crucial question of what to teach. It will 
do no good to give to primitive peoples a classical education. 
People living in primitive or tribal conditions must learn, not 
higher mathematics or ancient history, but how to make life 
more meaningful and rewarding for themselves and their fel- 
lows and how to improve the conditions under which they live. 


VI 


The problem of underdeveloped areas in Asia and Africa 
cannot be solved in a night. It requires endless effort along a 
hundred different fronts. Its solution can come only through 
patient, untiring constructive work, and not through mass de- 
struction. 

But the great fact is that the free peoples of the world are 
comprehending ever more clearly the underlying issues and con- 
eentrating upon the constructive way forward. Measurable 
progress is being made. 

The fight for freedom is a twofold fight. It involves not only 
resistance to political oppression but also emancipation of men 
and women from the shackles of hunger, disease, and ignorance. 
Both are necessary. Victory in one field contributes to victory 
in the other. 

Soviet communism will not win. Neither authoritarianism 
nor ruthless dictatorship can ever permanently prevail. Free 
men working together throughout the world for human freedom 
possess matchless power. Today they are uniting as never be- 
fore. Their power is uneconquerable. 

In the words of Christopher Fry: 


Dark and cold we may be, but this 

Is no winter now. The frozen misery 

Of centuries breaks, cracks, begins to move. 
The thunder is the thunder of the flows, 
The thaw, the flood, the upstart Spring. 
Thank God our time is now, when wrong 
Comes up to face us everywhere, 

Never to leave us till we take 

The longest stride of soul men ever took. 


